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Grahame’s Colonial History. 


(Continued from page 35.) 


TYRANNY AND SUPERSTITION. 


lt is no great wonder, that, excited by such | nounce theire said cursed oppinions and divel- | their religious system. 


mischievous fabrications as were sent by de- 
signing men through the breadth of the land, 
the ignorant, credulous and superstitious popu- 
lation of New England, who had been trained | 
to believe, that revenge and bloodshed were 
justifiable and even meritorious, should have 
been prepared to tolerate, and, in some instan- 
ces, willingly to co-operate with their rulers, 
in the execution of that sanguinary law, which 
so disgraced those bigoted and cruel legislators, 
That law was first agreed upon by the com- 
missioners for the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land, and is recorded upon their minutes, in 
the following terms :-— 

“ Whereas there is an accursed and pernis- 
sious sect of heretiques lately risen up in the 
world, whoe are commonly called Quakers, 
whoe take upon them to bee ymediatly sent of 
God and infallably assisted; whoe doe speake 
and writt blasphemos thinges, despising govern- 
ment and the order of God, in church and 
commonwealth, speaking evill of dignities, re- 
proaching and reviling majestrates, and the 
minnisters of the Gospell, seeking to turne the 
people from the faith, and to gain proselites to 
theire pernissious ways; and whereas the se- 
verall jurisdictions have made divers lawes to 
prohibite and restraine the aforesaide cursed 
heretiques from coming amongst them, yett 
notwithstanding they are not deterred thereby, 
but arrogantly and presumptuously doe presse 
into severall of the jurisdictions, and there vent 
theire pernissious and divellish oppinions ; 
which, being permitted, tends manifestly to the 
desturbance of our peace,—the withdrawing of 
the harts of the people from theire subjection 
to government, and soe, in issue, cause devi- 
sion and reuin, if not timely prevented, it is 
therefore propounded and seriously comended 
to the severall general courts, upon the consi- 
derations aforesaid, to make a law, that all 
such Quakers, formerly convicted and punish- 
ed as such, shall, (if they returne againe,) bee 


imprisoned and forthwith banished or expelled | therefore distinguishable by most readers, at 
out of the said jurisdiction, under paine of | this day, from the Society of Friends; but In- 
death ; and if, after, they presume to come | crease Mather does not point out the distinction, 
againe into that jurisdiction, then to bee put to/and plainly directs his narrative against the 
death, as presumptuously incorragable ; un-| (Quaker faith. He concludes his account with 
lesse they shall plainly and publickly renounce | these words :—* But | shall say no more to 
their accursed opinions. And for such Qua-|the Quakers at present; only pray that such 
kers as shall come into any jurisdiction, from|of them as have not sinned unto death, may 
any forraigne parts, or such as shall arise with- | have their eyes opened, and, (if possible,) be 


lin the same, after dew conviction, that either | delivered out of the snares of Satan, by whom 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | hee or shee is of that accursed sect of here- 





they are taken captive at his will.” He leads 
tiques, they bee banished, under paine of se-| his reader to ascribe to its influence, whatever 
vere corporal punishment, and if they return | portion he may be able to believe of tales about 
aguine, then to bee punished accordingly, and | the raising of storms, and the transmission of 


banished under paine of death ; and, if after, 
they shall yett presume to come againe, then 
to be putt to death, as aforesaid; except they 
doe then and there, plainly and publicly re- 


lish tenetts ; 

“These foregoing conclusions were agreed 
[to] and subscribed by the commissioners, the 
23rd of Sep., 1658, 
Joun Tatxor, Joun Enpicorr, 

Presedent. 
Srmon Brapstreer, 
Tuomas Prence, 


Francis Newman, 

WriuaM Leere, 

Joun Winturop— 
looking at the last, as a query, and not an 
act, I subscribe.” 

It is not intended, after having condemned, 
to follow Grahame’s method of reversing cause 
and effect. The law of 1658 is not attributed 
to the publications of 1683. In associating 
them it was only intended to exemplify the 
kind of material which was held in good esti- 
mation and diligently circulated by such men 
as could successfully aspire to the presidency 
of venerable Harvard and its Fellowships ; 
not only at an early date, but even down to so 
late a period as 1683. It is an indication, not 
only of the spirit which predominated at an 
early period, and procured the passage and 
execution of the tyrannical law just noticed, 
but that the same spirit survived in the bosoms 
of the grey-headed instigators of that law, 
and, to some extent, in the community of 
which they were distinguished members, down 
to the brighter wera, when Penn and his asso- 
ciates were benevolently engaged in erecting 
their noble structure, for the protection and de- 
fence of the poor and persecuted of every kin- 
dred, tongue, and people, 

We see in the “ Remarkable Providences,” 
the same readiness, which distinguished that 
class of writers in the beginning, to receive and 
promulgate as truth, the most nonsensical sto- 
ries ; provided they could be used to disparage 
the religious tenets of those who differed from 
them. To be sure the people whose extrava- 
gances are pretended to be set forth in that 
work, are called “the singing Quakers,” and 


| demons, eflected by the singing Quakers. 
Some writers upon the American Puritans 
| have attributed their errors to the age in which 
l they lived, rather than to any evil inherent in 
No doubt the general 
| darkness exercised its unkiadly influence upon 
\them, but still the apology will not stand the 
|test of dates. For a considerable period, the 
career of Quakerism and Puritanism was co- 
temporary, though not parallel ;—their direc- 
tion was widely different. The former, though 
surrounded by thick darkness, was travelling 
in a path of light ;—the latter sadly wanted a 
portion of that light which it comprehended 
not, to illuminate the darkness of its course. 
Its very outset on the western continent, indi- 
cated a mind prepossessed with false principles. 
The important duty devolved upon its historian 
of distinguishing these from the good with 
which they were combined. This Grahame 
did make some show of doing. How imper- 
fectly he performed the task we have in part 
seen. Why the Puritan and the Quaker, flour- 
ishing simultaneously, and exposed to the same 
external pressure, should have been so differ- 
ently moulded, would have been a useful pro- 
blem for him to have solved. Why should the 
one have risen so far above the surrounding 
gloom, into the cheerful regions of light and 
love, breaking through the trammels of super- 
stition and bigotry ; while the other still groped 
below, the thrall of intolerant and vindictive 
passions, blinded by gross superstition, and so 
subject to the evil influences of the age?’ The 
cause is not to be found in any natural differ- 
ence of their mental constitution ;—not in the 
native superiority of the one set of men to the 
other. The problem can only be solved by a 
reference to the religious principles, under the 
operation of which they were respectively or- 
ganised ; and such a solution might be of some 
importance to the welfare of society. But that 
which Grahame should have held up as a 
warning to future generations, he has attempt- 
ed to veil, out of love to the Puritan; and that 
upon which he should have thrown the fullest 
light, that its qualities might be thoroughly ex- 
| hibited, for the benefit of his race, he has stu- 
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diously obscured, out of dislike to the Quaker. 
This will more clearly appear, in the farther 
prosecution of this inquiry. 

In order of time, the next subject claiming 
our attention, is the colonial history of Penn- 
sylyania. But as that would be broken into 
by a remarkable circumstance attending the 
advancement of New England, which it would 
be in no wise fitting to pass without some token 
of recognition, it may be as well to attempt the 
performance of that service in the first place. 

This circumstance wears a somewhat for- 
midable aspect, and seems to have excited in 
the mind of our devoted historian, some very 
serious feelings. No wonder then, if, in that 
dark day, all New England were startled at 
the alarming announcement, that now, not 
teachers of familistical heresy, not perverse 
Baptists, renegade Antinomians, tawny Indians 
or even that accursed sect of the Quakers,— 
bent on murderous designs,—but something 
more terrible still had burst upon+he luckless 
heritage of this “Israel of God.” It was now 
Satan himself, in bodily form, attended by 
whole troops of devils, who, according to con- 
temporary writers, had broken his chain, and 
forcing the barriers which had long confined 
him, effected a desperate and furious inroad 
upon the godly colony; whose increase and 
prosperity excited his malice and whose utter 
overthrow he had wickedly resolved upon. 
“The devils,” says the reverend Cotton, “ broke 
in upon the country, after as astonishing a 
manner as ever was heard of.” That they 
were devils, there could be no question; for, 
pursues that learned divine, ‘the people that 
were infected and infested with the demons, 
in a few days time, arrived unto such a refin- 
ing alteration upon their eyes, that they could 
see their tormentors ; they saw a devil of a little 
stature, and of a tawny color, [Indian colour, 
Cotton !] attended still with spectres, that ap- 
peared in more humane circumstances.” 

“‘ These tormentors tendered unto the afflict- 
ed a book, requiring them to sign it, or to touch 
it at least, in token of their consenting to be 
listed in the service of the devil.” 

We have reached the famous era of the 
witches. Various theories have been broached 
to account for its mysterious advent. Hutch- 
inson suggests that it might have sprung in 
part at least, from physical influences :—* an 
ocean a thousand leagues in extent, between 
them and all the delights of life, which they 
had once enjoyed ;—a wilderness without lim- 
its on their backs. As soon as it was dark, 
their ears were filled with the roaring of wolves 
and other savage beasts, or, which is worse, 
the yells of savage men.” 

The Quakers of Pennsylvania had a broader 
sea, a deeper wilderness, and quite as many 
roaring wolves and yelling savages; but never 
a witch. For Mag. Matson was found by the 
Petty Jury to be only “ guilty of haveing the 
comon fame of a witch ;” and the books tell us 
of no other. 

Cushing looks from the outer to the inner 
world of man for the hidden springs which set 
this frightful drama in motion. “ Never,” he 
exclaims, “did priest or king, or any special 
interest, employ a more potent or treacherous 
agent to sustain unhallowed power. They 


verified to the letter, and in n bloody records, 
the truth of the old adage, that * whoso deals 
with the devil, will have ¢ a ‘hard master.’ For 
from the time that policy loosed him within the 
charter limits, he, or evil-minded men in his 
name, held not only the peace of the country, 
but the lives and fortunes of the citizens, at 
will, and he roamed in terror through the land. 
And thus those who most vigorously pushed 
harmless religionists like the Quakers, Bap- 
tists, &ve., from the jurisdiction, let in the father 
of all mischief, by solemn law ; so short-sighted 
are all, who employ bad agents to sustain or 
acquire political power.” 

Perhaps Cushing judges harshly. But he is 
a New Englander ; and men are not generally 
prone to deal severely with their progenitors 
without cause. 

(To be continued.) 
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Evils of England. 
From “Observations in Europe,” &c., by John P. 
Durbin, President of Dickinson ¢ ‘ole ge. 


(Continued from page 36.) 
IRELAND. 


‘«* Whatever may be the ulterior views of the 
present revolutionary party in Ireland, they 
stand at present, with reference to this question 
of Church and State at least, upon right ground. 
They demand the overthrow of the ecclesiasti- 
cal system, but do not ask the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic system in its place, 
They profess to have no faith in establish- 
ments, and ask only that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland may be freed from the intolerable 
burden of supporting Protestantism, and allow- 
ed to maintain their own pastors, and their own 
worship, by their own voluntary efforts, 
Surely this is all right; and so far as right 
alone is demanded, no consistent Protestant 
can withstand the claims of Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics. ‘Ireland feels the ancient and long 
continued injustice to the heart’s core. The 
Catholic people of Ireland support and main- 
tain a perfect hierarchy in their own church, 
They support four archbishops, twenty-five 
bishops, many deans, and vicars-general, with 
more than three thousand parish priests and 
curates, to administer to the spiritual wants of 
about seven millions of Christians. Can they, 
ought they to be content to be compelled to 
contribute any thing to the support of a hier- 
archy with which they are not in communion ? 
No! they ere not—they cannot—they ought 
not to be content while one atom of the present 
system remains in existence. If tithes be pub- 
lic property—and what else are they 7—alle- 
viate the burden on the public, and appropriate 
the residue to public and national purposes, 
espécially to education. This is common 
sense and common honesty. We can never 
settle into contentment with less.’ Surely, 
Daniel O’Connell speaks wisely. 

*] cannot allude to all the political evils under 
which Ireland groans. A volume would hardly 
suffice to recite them, The fundamental evil, 
perhaps, lies in the unequal distribution of pro- 
perty throughout Ireland. The whole coun- 
try is divided into immense estates, acquired I 
will not say how, and held by noble families, 
who, in general, have no sympathies whatever 


with the people, and are their most severe op- 
pressors. ‘The revenues of many of these 
estates are incredibly large. In general, the 
great proprietor does not let his land imme- 
diately to the cultivators, but to a class of 
middlemen, who take large tracts on lease, cut 
them up and underlet them, mostly by yearly 
leases, to the occupying tenants, No system 
could be more effectual, if its very design were 
to prevent the improvement of the soil and of 
the condition of its cultivators, Instead of be- 
ing stimulated to industry in order to make his 
abode more comfortable, and his few acres 
more profitable, the poor cottier really fears 
that any improvement would only slip through 
his own fingers, and go to increase the rents of 
his landlord. In some quarters, the class of 
middlemen is passing away, and the large 
proprietors are beginning to grant short leases 
directly to the cultivators ; but the demand for 
land is so great that the rents are run up toa 
ruinous extent. The present rents for good 
lands vary from £3 to £8 per acre, according 
to the quality and nearness to market. As 
things go, if the tenant can pay his rent and 
keep his family from starving, he does well. 
A singular mode of renting lands, called the 
con-acre system, prevails extensively in the 
south of Ireland. ‘The lessee of a tract of 
land manures, ploughs, and prepares it for 
seed, and then lets it out in small lots to dif- 
ferent persons, who undertake to sow the seed, 
secure the harvest, and pay a fixed rent for the 
soil; usually, on good farms, £8 per acre. 
Under such circumstances, the tenant cannot 
hope to improve his condition ; nor has he any 
encouragement to make the attempt. As for 
saving money from the wages of labour, an 
Irish peasant never dreams of it. In many parts 
of Ireland constant employment with sixpence 
a day cannot be had; the average price 
throughout the island is not tenpence a day, 
and [| do not believe it isso much. Of course 
as the price of provisions is high, the labourer 
never tastes meat; potatoes are his subsis- 
tence, 

“In travelling through Ireland, you will 
scarcely find a man in country, town, or city, 
that holds a farm or house and lot in fee sim- 
ple. Much of the city of Dublin is in this 
predicament : Belfast belongs to Lord Done- 
gal ; this town belongs to Lord Limerick, that 
to Lord Kenmare, and a third to lord some- 
body else. Whatever improvements a man 
may make upon his farm or town lot revert to 
the owner on the expiration of the lease; and 
if the improvements are valuable, the man 
must actually pay an additional rent on ac- 
count of what he himself has created, before 
he can obtain a renewal of the lease, It is ob- 
vious that, under this wretched system, the 
country itself may improve, and the great 
landed proprietors increase in wealth, while 
there is no improvement whatever in the con- 
dition of the masses. Any additional value 
that may be given to a country by government 
measures, or by the industry of its cultivators, 
serves only to put additional rents into the 
pockets of the lordly owners. It follows from 
all this that there is no middle class in Ire- 
lan@, except the tradesmen and shopkeepers in 
towns and cities, 
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« But, perhaps, the worst evil that can be own—one can hardly retrain from asking, Is| proving their condition. Yet, alter all, | can- 


mentioued in this connexion is absenteeism. there no justice in man? And when we ask|didly confess that I do not expect perma- 


It might be supposed that the revenues of these why should these things be? why cannot this |nent tranquillity in Ireland until the large es- 
overgrown proprietors, expended among the peo- ecclesiastical system be suppressed, these im- | tates are done away ; and that can hardly 
ple, would greatly relieve the public distress.| mense estates be divided, these ignorant mil-|come to pass without a revolution. 

‘Alas! the proprietors themselves know nothing, lions be educated? we are answered with the 
and care nothing in general, about their estates stale pretence by which all the oppressions in 
or tenants, except to wring the last penny of the British Empire are defended—that Protes- 
rent, to be spent in the debauchery and extra-|tantism must be preserved, and vested rights | 
vagance of London or Paris. Here and there,| sustained! For myself, I freely say, that if 
in Ireland, you may find a nobleman or ajProtestantism can be sustained only by oppres- 
gentleman living on his estate, and exerting | sions and abuses, the sooner Protestantism 


himself for the improvement of his people ; but, | falls, the better. 


If the vested rights of a few 


(To be continued.) 


——<>— 


Coloured House of Refuge. 


An appeal to the public on behalf of a House 
of Refuge for Coloured Juvenile Delin- 
quents. 


The want of a House of Refuge for the re- 


in general, they live in England, and are rare- \involve the ruin of the many, the sooner vested \ception of vagrant and delinquent children of 


ly seen in their own territory. 


I know that|rights are swept away, the better. But Pro-|colour has been long realized as a most serious 


many excuses are offered for this—want. of|testantism, thank God, rests on no such sandy | evil in our community. 
good society, insecurity of life and property of|foundation. They who thus defend her, are 


Protestants in the midst of a Catholic popula- 


her worst enemies. 


The statistics of our prisons and almshouses, 


And vested rights, such as | the records of courts of justice, the charges of 


tion, &c.; but they are all in vain: men have|those referred to, will be found, on a careful | judges and reports of grand juries, and the des- 


no right to hold these immense estates who 


analysis, to be vested wrongs. 


Englishmen |titution and turbulence which characterizes a 


will not take the responsibilities that belong to| taunt us with our Southern slavery; and when | portion of our city and suburbs—all declare, 
the possession of property. ‘That they have| we tell them that, by the Constitution of the|in language the most impressive, the absolute 
no sympathy with the people, is lamentably| United States, the states in which slavery ex-|necessity which exists for the establishment of 
ists have sole jurisdiction in the matter, they|an institution calculated as a place of refuge 
upbraid us for our hypocrisy or cowardice. | and permanent reform. 


true ; but this, instead of excusing absentees, 
is only one element of their criminality. 

“Competition in renting lands has been a 
fruitful cause of disturbance and bloodshed in 
Ireland. Severe punishments even unto death, 
are frequeutly inflicted on intruders, i. e., per- 
sons who take a piece of land at a rent for the 
nonpayment of which the former tenant was 
ejected. A case occurred not long ago on 
Lord Dunamore’s estate. His agent had turn- 
ed off a defaulting tenant, and brought an ac- 
tive, industrious farmer (a catholic) to take his 
place. Ona Sunday evening he was sitting 
at his door enjoying a mung of cider, when se- 
veral men came up to him and told him he had 
taken land over the head of a tenant, and his 
life was the forfeit. He declared his willing- 
ness to depart from the farm immediately ; but 
they murdered him in cold blood. Every 
body recollects that Lord Norbury was shot 
in open daylight, on his own grounds, a few 
years since, because of the grinding oppression 
of his conduct towards his tenantry. Instan- 
ces of this dreadful and summary vengeance 
could be adduced in any number. Many sup- 
pose, erroneously, that most of these atrocities 
spring from religious animosities ; that Catho- 
lics are the murderers and Protestants the vic- 
tims. If this were so, all the victims would 
be Protestants. I have mentioned the Catholic 
farmer who was murdered as an intruder: be- 
tween Limerick and Killarney, | passed a field 
where two men, both Catholics, had met with 
a similar fate on the same ground. 

“ From what stand-point soever we contem- 
plate the state of Ireland, it is painful in the 
extreme. To see a nation, full of noble traits 
of character, and capable of great things, in- 
habiting a land bountifully endowed by Provi- 
dence, fruitful enough to supply all their 
wants; to see such a people, on such a soil, 
living in ignorance, degradation, and beggary, 
is indeed a lamentable thing. And then to 
think that what the soil does produce, under 
the toil of these wretched millions, instead of 
being applied to the supply of their own wants, 
and the improvement of their own condition, 
goes to pamper an idle aristocracy in another 
land, and to support an idle priesthood in their 


But here are evils as great in reality, if not in 
name,* as American slavery, resting upon no 
other basis than mere expediency, avowedly 
so; and yet they do not dare to touch them! 

“It is idle to think of restoring tranquillity 
to Ireland without affording her justice. ‘The 
politicians of England are beginning to learn 
this truth. Would that they might not only 
learn it, but act upon it before it is too late. 
The wrongs under which Ireland labours, and 
the unwillingness of England to redress them, 
give constant occasion for agitation, and it is 
well. O’Connel is blamed for agitation, but 
he knows full well the strength of a people’s 
voice in these days. He knows that by agita- 
tion alone have the Irish people obtained the 
rights which they already enjoy, and he and his 
associates are wisely bent on agitation until the 
full measure of justice to Ireland is accomplish- 


ed. His present avowed object, the repeal of 


the union, is so obviously impracticable, that it is 
hardly worth while to speculate upon its possi- 
ble results. Repeal cannot be demanded as a 
matter of justice in itself, but only as the surest 
means of obtaining justice. In staking all, 
therefore, upon the question of Repeal, O’Con- 
nell loses the advantage of an impregnable po- 


To this desirable end, the efforts of many of 
our best citizens have been from time to time 
directed, but, heretofore, without avail. 

At a meeting of citizens on the 19th of 
March (Third month) last, convened for the con- 
sideration of this subject, a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of raising $25,000 ; 
which sum, together with a like amount to be 
contributed by the Board of Managers of the 
present House of Refuge, was to be appropri- 
ated to the immediate erection of the proposed 
asylum. This committee prepared and circu- 
lated an appeal to the citizens, and inspired 
with a-cheerful hope of full success, entered 
upon the duty assigned to them. Although 
encouraged by their experience thus far, the 
subscription list still falls very far short of the 
sum required, ere they can congratulate their 
fellow-citizens upon the fulfilment of their ear- 
nest wishes. 

Those whose attention has not been speci- 
ally drawn to the subject under consideration, 
| will be startled at the alarming facts detailed 
in the appeal referred to. 

It appears that whilst the proportion of col- 
oured to white population in Philadelphia city 
and county is as 1 to 12, the ratio of coloured 


sition, and alienates from his ranks many of|to white paupers in Blockley almshouse, on 


the best friends of his country. Maultitudes in 
England would assist in obtaining justice who 


the 3d January, (First month) ult., was more 
than 1 to 7 ; and of untried prisoners, received 


would resist Repeal, even at the expense of| into the county prison, in the last five years, 


civil war. For the present, at least, | consider 
the whole scheme of Repeal as Utopian ; but 
yet [ am very sure that the combinations to 
which it has given rise, and the universal agi- 
tation of the popular mind which it has caused, 
will result in great good. Agitation obtained 


the proportion of coloured was still greater, or 
more than 1 to 2. 

If we comprise the eastern district of the 
state in our examination, we shall discover 
that whilst the proportion of coloured to white 
population is as 1 to 23, the proportion of col- 


the relaxation of the penal laws; agitation se-| oured to white inmates of the eastern peniten- 


cured Catholic emancipation; and agitation, in 
the end, will overthrow the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, put a stop to sectarian legislation, and 
secure to lrishmen at least a possibility of im- 


* Writers in distinguished British periodicals, when 
writing in earnest on the wretched condition of the 
labouring population of England and Ireland, do not 
hesitate to call them “ slaves,” to all intents and pur- 
poses, 


tiary for the last sixteen years has been as 1 
to 2, viz. :—whites 1,367 ; blacks 692. 

Had the number of white convicts received 
into the penitentiary during the years above 
stated been in proportion to that of coloured 
convicts, as the white is to the coloured popu- 
lation of the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
there would have been about 15,900 instead of 
1,367 white inmates. 
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In view of this alarming picture, the com- |in a certain place near the ecliptic. 


mittee cannot feel that they shall have dis- | 
charged the duty assigned to them, without 
making another appeal to their fellow-citizens, 
on behalf of an object of vital consequence to 
us all, both as philanthropists and tax-payers, | a 
As Christian philanthropists it is our duty to 
endeavour to oppose the tide which is carrying | 
so many victims to moral and spiritual death : 


| 


—as tax-payers, we shall consult a wise eco- when seen through a powerful glass. 


This dar- | prayers and sympathies of affectionate and be- 


ing prediction has in all probability been ful- | loved friends..-—New York Evangelist. 


filled. The last steamer brings the intelligence | 
that a star has been discovered near the place 
pointed out, which is not laid down in any chart, | 

and which has a proper motion of its own in 
right ascension. Its appearance is that of a 
| Star of the 8th magnitude, and it has a well de- | 
fined disc of two or three seconds in diameter | 


These | | 


nomy by the effort to reform the thousands | facts prove it to be a planet, while the slowness 


whose vagrancy and criminality impose so 
heavy an expenditure upon our pecuniary 
means. If the present vigorous effort for the 





establishment of a refuge should fail, it is im- lat Berlin, on the 24th of Ninth month ; at Lon- | 


of its apparent motion, prove that it revolves in | 
an orbit far beyond that of Uranus. 





The new planet was first seen by Dr. Galle, 


possible to predict where or how the evil is to| don, on the 29th of the same; at Cambridge, 


lessoned, or its daily aggravation abated. 


Mass., on the 21st inst.; and also at the Na- 


A plan for such an institution has been care- | tional Observatory at Washington. 


fully digested, a lot in an eligible situation 


purchased, and this committee is now engaged | more lengthened observations, it may be re-| difficulty. 


in endeavouring to collect the sum above spe- 
cified, to be applied to the payment for said 
lot, and the erection of the buildings. 

Should our labours now prove ineffectual, it 
will be a most difficult task to again incorpo- 
rate, and put in motion, machinery calculated 


If this discovery should be confirmed by 





Celery and Asparagus.—Celery is a ma- 
rine plant. It abounds on the north side of 
the Frith of Forth, where it is washed by 
spring tides, and in both England and Scot- 
land, in ditches, near the sea, It is greatly 
| benefitted by springing salt between the rows, 
and by copious irrigation, which dissolves the 
saline particles and’ carries them within range 
of the roots. 

Asparagus is also a marine plant. In its 
cultivation, salt is a highly valuable and bene- 
ficial application. It sometimes happens that 
the beds, when the ground is rich, will be 
greatly infested with weeds, the eradication of 
which, owing to the peculiar structure of the 
roots of the asparagus, is a labour of no small 
In all such cases, a strong solution 


garded as one of the greatest triumphs of the | of salt should be applied directly to the plants, 


exact sciences on record, 


a 


An Incident of the Great Storm. 


Dr. Beecher, of Lane Seminary, Ohio, re- 


to perform so efficiently the necessary work, | lated the following fact, which occurred on 
and to reanimate zeal so often expended for|board the steamship Great Western, during 


nought. 
renew their efforts to obtain subscriptions, and 
at a time, not distant, a collector will be de- 
puted to wait upon our fellow-citizens gene- 
rally, to solicit their aid in an undertaking, in 


The committee are now prepared to | her late boisterous passage from Liverpool to 


New York. At the very height of that terri- 
ble hurricane, which threatened to send that 
noble vessel, with two hundred and eleven 
|souls on board, to the bottom of the Atlantic, 


the success of which all are interested and the | it was discovered that there was a pious Scotch 
responsibility of the failure of which must now | servant girl on board, who was extremely sick, 
devolve upon those who deny their countenance | and who, in consequence of her lonely and 


and withhold their support. 

George Williams, Thomas Earp, Charles R. | 
Demme, 
Dawson, Joseph R. Chandler, John Robbins, 
Jr., Robert Earp, Robert Morris, Isaiah 
Hacker, Arthur G. Coffin, Benjamin H. 
Yarnall, Jeremiah Hacker, Paul W. New- 
hall, Richard Vaux, William. Biddle, John 
M. Whitall, Edward Yarnall, John M. Og- 
den, James R. Greeves, S. Austin 
Oliver Brooks, John Biddle, Frederick A. 
Packard, Charles Ellis, George Griscom, 
Joseph Sill, Charles Peirce, James J. Bar- 
clay. 

Philada., October (Tenth month) 1846. 





or “ The Friend.” 
The New Planet. 


A French astronomer, Le Verrier, having oc- 
cupied himself with computing the orbits of the 
planet Uranus, found that afier making allow- 
ance for the attractions of the other planets, 
there still remained irregularities and perturba- 
tions in his revolution which could not’ be ex- 
plained. Assuming these irregularities as his 
data, he proceeded to try whether he could 
refer them to their cause, and he found that 
they indicated the existence of another large 
planet, still more remote from the sun than 
Uranus. His data enabled him to calculate 
the distance, mass, place, and revolution of its 
orbit ; and so sure was he of the result, that he 
ventured to announce to the world, that during 
the present autumn and winter, the new planet 
would be visible through powerful telescopes 


John Farnum, Isaac Collins, M. L. | 


Allibone, | 





dependent condition, had been greatly neglect- 


ed in the agitation and dismay created by the | attention of our readers. 
She was the servant of a Scottish fa-|vered, it seems, in England, that Robert Bar- 


storm. 
mily, who were, emigrating to this country, 


the “ distinctions of this little life” were merg- 
ed in the prospect that “ both great and small” 


would in a few moments more, stand on a} 


level before the judgment seat of a holy God, 
she and her mistress sought refuge in Dr. 
Beecher’s room. Every attention which, in 
such circumstances, it was possible to bestow, 
was paid to the sick girl. On inquiring into 
the state of her mind, and her feelings in view 
of the awful plunge into eternity which they 
were all anticipating, it was discovered that all 
was peace within. Her heart was stayed on 
Christ. She was confident that he would 
“ keep that which she had committed to him 
against that day.” She said “1 know not 
how it is, but I never felt so peaceful in all my 
life.” There was much wealth on board that 
ship, but her riches consisted in the love of her 
Saviour. Jesus Christ was the “ strength of 
her heart, and her portion forever.” No 
storm could wreck that wealth. The hurri- 
cane, which sent terror and dismay to the hearts 
of many others, did but confirm her hope in 
the Saviour, and increase her peace of mind. 
As Dr. Beecher related this affecting story, 
I could not but involuntarily and mentally ex- 
claim, “ Blessed religion, which can keep the 
soul ‘in perfect peece’ in such an awful hour. 
May that religion be mine, whether I am call- 
ed to meet death in an ocean storm, or upon 
my own ‘downy bed,’ surrounded with the 


on which it will produce an ‘immediate and 
highly stimulating effect, while at the same 
time it will as immediately destroy the weeds. 
—Late paper. 

Some evils would break a proud man’s heart 
that would not break an humble Christian’s 
sleep. 
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We place below an editorial article from the 
London Friend, which deserves the serious 
It has been disco- 


clay has run into an extreme in defence of the 


land amid the perils of that awful’hour, when all | truth,—that he has pursued some of his doctrines 


too far,—and that his Apology ought not to be 
again published without undergoing a re-ex- 
amination ; and that “a judicious revision of 
the work” in which these excrescences and 
errors should be lopped off and corrected, might 
prove a real service to the Society ! 

If there is any work of our early Friends 
which has always been regarded as a full 
and complete exposition of the tenets of our 
religious Society, it is the far-famed, the 
unanswered and unanswerable Apology of 
Barclay ; and it has held this place in the esti- 
mation of all true Quakers, not from any su- 
perstitious reverence for the author, but because 
as face answereth to face in a glass, its clear 
and powerful argument has ever met the expe- 
rience of the humble and sincere seeker ; be- 
cause as he grew in the knowledge of divine 
things, he has more and more prized the lucid 
truth, and the scriptural soundness of that great 
work. 

We regard the sentiments of the London 
editorial as having a deeper meaning than is 
ventured to be expressed. Men do not unfold 
at once in their full breadth views which strike 
at long cherished opinions, or at the authority 
of venerated names. No one would think of 
proposing to re-examine and to revise the Apo- 
logy, because of the antique dress or the un- 
fashionable style of the book, for these acquire 
an interest and an attraction from their associa- 
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tion with such power of argument and mascu- | preserve rather than to cast away, might prove a ser. | inte 
line strength. If it needs revision, it is because | Vice of = value, both to the Society, and to the com- 
the reasoning is bad, or the conclusions are munity at large. 

false. It is because new lights have dawned 
upon us, which have shown the belief we fondly 
cherished to be a delusion. That old and 
unbending Quakerism “as stiff as a tree,” as 
some one said of George Fox,—is not pliant 
enough for this enlightened age ; and as things 
can only be done gradually, an effort at accom- 
modation is to be tried on the Apology ! 










rest in a large portion of the community, 
especially among our coloured population, was 
decided this morning, by Judge Edmonds in 
the Circuit Court, and the boy Charles dis- 
charged from custody. 

“Judge Edmonds took the ground that the 
captain of the * Mobile’ could not be viewed as 
in any sense the owner of the slave, or the 
agent or attorney of such owner; that the 
arrest and imprisonment was without authority, 
even under the laws of Georgia, because made 
without the jurisdiction of Georgia ; that if re- 
garded as an arrest under the law of New 
York, while the constitutionality of that law 
was very questionable, yet the return showed 
nothing of a purpose on the part of the respon- 
dent.to pursue the course prescribed by that 
law, and therefore it could not be pleaded in 
justification of confinement ; that the Act of ’93 
by Congress, even as set forth in the case of 
Prigly, evidently limited the recovery of the 
slave to measures in due process of law, cer- ‘ 
tainly to such as were in no way violative of 
the public peace, and finally that the act of the : 
master in this case being wholly unauthorized, ’ 
the boy must be piscHaRGED. 

“As the Judge concluded his decision, the 
negro was brought into the court-room, (which 
was densely crowded, even at an early hour,) 
from which he retired amid the rejoicings of 
the people of colour, and well guarded by his 
friends. 

“It is rumoured that efforts are now making 
to recapture the boy under a warrant of some 
sort, with the view, possibly, of detaining him 
until his master can be informed of his place, 
and adopt measures for his recovery. On the 
other hand, there seems to be a very extensive 
purpose to aid his escape.” 


We have not yet received the printed min- 
utes of Indiana and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 
We learn that the former convened at the usual 
time, and transacted the business commonly 
claiming its attention. The epistle from the 
larger body in New England was read. The 
request from Friends of lowa, to be constituted 


We have met with nothing on this subject te sea a eo gem: Sg ee % ee 
that has seemed to us so much like a settled} ¥* . ""° $84 probably -hereafter be enable 
and deliberate plan to “ reform” the doctrines ie ae oer their boarding- 
of the Society, and accommodate its belief to a | S©200' *HG1an Abairs, Suc. 
worldly-minded and lukewarm generation, The 
paragraph has the appearance of being put 
forth as a feeler, to try what the Society would 
bear; and we trust it will have the effect both 
bere and in England, of putting Friends on 
their guard against the spirit of innovation 
which is evidently abroad, and which, if not 2 
checked, threatens to change and thereby sub- « To Friends of the Yearly Meeting of London. 
vert our ancient principles. _“ Dear Friends :—The peace and harmony 

of this Yearly Meeting in its several branches, 

“The article with which the present number com- | as also in its collective capacity at the present 
mences, [the article alluded to is headed ‘ Friends in season, have been greatly disturbed, on account 


Norway,’} will well repay the attention of our readers, a e 
by the very agreeable and valuable information which of the doctrinal writings of a member or mem- 


it contains. Our object, however, in alluding to it bers of your Yearly Meeting, in circulation 
here, is to introduce a subject which rises, quite inci- | among us, which are not deemed by us to be 
’ ) q 5 


dentally, out of the narrative. ._. |in accordance with those on the same subjects 
“The Friends of Norway are anxious to have print- 


ed a new edition of Barclay’s Apology tn Danioh, the of -" ancient approved — We have 
language of their country. We have no doubt, as ob- apprehended it right there ore for us, 10 the 
served by us above, that the money required will be | {reedom of that Christian fellowship which has 
readily forthcoming, either from a private or a public | subsisted between us, to bring the subject be- 


source ; and it is the farthest possible from our inten- : t desi ‘ : 
tion to give a check to that liberality which would fore you, with the earnest desire, that yee will 


lighten the burdens or promote the Christian views of give that attention to it which its importance 
our fellow-professors in foreign parts. But we find demands. 

ourselves unable to pass by the present opportunity of} “ We have directed our correspondents to 
throwing before our Friends one or two considerations put your correspondents in possession of a 


with regard to Robert Barclay’s celebrated work. We . ; eit 
would suggest whether there is not in the form of the knowledge of the particular published writings 


Apology some objection to its circulation, particularly to which we allude, that the body with you 
amongst the less educated classes, as the exposition| having the examination of such works, may 


of our Christian faith. The scholastic method of wri-| take such care herein as may remove our cause 
ting was in gencral use at the time when our early of cosnleint 

Friends flourished ; but it may fairly be doubted whe- = Wi F ; , 
ther it is the method best calculated to convey toa ith the salutation of love, we remain 
plain understanding, the majesty, the compass, and | your friends and brethren.” 

the unity of divine truth. We think it is probable that 


the scholastic form of the work, may have been one We iavite the attention of our readers to the 
means of leading the author to pursue some doctrines 


too far, and to exceed the safe limits of scriptural forms circular on another page, relative to the philan- 
of expression. ‘That his excellent work should be not thropic project of a Honse of Refuge for Col- 
wholly free from this defect ought to excite the less} oured Children. The object in view being one 
surprise, when we consider that in such an age as that | jn which many members of our religious So. 


in which it was produced, it was almost impossible | _- . . 
. . : . . ALV 2c » Ss seem 
for a writer to avoid running into an extreme in de- ciety feel a lively interest, there ed a 


fence of truths which were denied by his opponents. propriety in complying with the request to 
In addition to this, we would observe that, in bring-| insert the address in ‘“* The Friend ;” and the 
ing some of the blessed truths of the gospel into strong hope is entertained that the liberal and willing- 


relief, Robert Barclay has naturally been led to enlist . . é 
into his service, the greatest possible array of Scrip- hearted among them will not be slow in pro 


ture passages, and in so doing, he has, we submit, laid moting the success of an enterprise so praise- 
upon some of them a weight of meaning, which they | worthy and so much needed, 
are unable to bear. At the same time we would not 


be misunderstood. The great mass of precious truth About the middle of last week a vessel ar- 
contained in the Apology, the learning, ability, and 


power with which it is written, and its edifying influ- rived at New York from Savannah, on board 
ence upon the teachable mind, make us highly esteem of which a slave had secreted himself among 
the possession of so valuable a work. sha . the cotton in the hold, with a view to escape 

“ How far our readers may entertain a similar view | from bondage. Upon being discovered, he 
nara Sar uanuseealunaiiatatead ae was immediately put in irons and consigned to 
bably aeenite with us in the hope that before the| prison. The following notice of the case, with 


Apology is again published, some re-examination of it | the decision upon it, is taken from a New York 
may take place. To mould it into a different form, paper :— 































































It will be recollected that in noticing the pro- 
ceedings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, we mention- 
ed that an epistle was adopted respecting 
certain unsound writings; from the printed 
minutes of that Yearly Meeting we are enabled 
to give a copy of the epistle, viz. :— 


WANTED 
An assistant teacher in the evening school 
for coloured women, which is held 4 evenings 
in the week, in the new school-house on Rasp- 
berry alley, near Ninth and Locust streets. 
Apply to 
Epwarp RIcurs, 
No. 245 North Third street. 





A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends within the limits of Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, will he held at 
Cropwell meeting-house, on Second-day, the 
2d of Eleventh month, at 2 o’clock, rp. m.; and 
it is particularly requested that all the mem- 
bers should attend. 

N. N. Sroxes, Secretary. 

Tenth month, 1846. 


























A stated meeting of the Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of 
the Poor, will be held at their House of Jndus- 
try, Seventh above Arch street, on the 7th of 
the Eleventh month, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 





—— 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house in Venice, 
Cayuga county, N. Y., on the 23d ultimo, Aaron Me- 
KEEL, of Hector, Tompkins county, to Resecca Heaz- 
Lit, daughter of Job Otis, of Scipio. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Greenwich, N. i 
J., on Fourth-day the 14th instant, Davip Comrorr, of 

Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., to Saran Ann, 

daughter of John Bacon, of the former place. 





and one more suited to the reading habits of the pre- = ‘ 
sent day, would perhaps be found impracticable; buta|  “ Decision of J udg e Edmonds in the Slave 
judicious revision of the work, always with an eye to | case.—This case, which has excited such deep 








For“ The Friend.” 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, | 
(Cuntinued from page 33.) 


The Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, | 
from the 22d to the 29th of the Ninth month, | 
1764, was one of much interest. ‘There was | 
a feeling of deep sadness in the hearts of not a 
few of the faithful standard bearers, under a 
persuasion that too many of the members 
amongst Friends, had in a greater or lesser 
degree departed from primitive simplicity in 
living, primitive purity in moral practice, and 
primitive faithfulness to doctrinal principles, 
A sense of the need of a reformation, is to be | 
traced upon all the proceedings of that Yearly 
Meeting ; they evidence an unfaltering attach- 
ment on the part of the Society to its ancient 
doctrines and testimonies, with the kindling up | 
of an earnest zeal for the bringing all their| 
members into a living practical faith in them. 
John Woolman tells us, that during one of the 
sittings of the meeting, “ John Smith of Marl- 
borough, aged upwards of eighty years, a faith- 
ful minister, though not eloquent,” bore a strik- 
ing and solemn testimony to this effect, that as 
Friends had become in a degree conformable 
to the world, their meetings in general had be- 
come less lively and edifying. He expressed 
his belief that the Lord would bring back his 
people from this state of degeneracy, but the 
faithful servants would have to go through; 
great and heavy exercises. A committee ap- 
pointed in the year 1763, to visit subordinate 
meetings, and give them suitable advice as way 
might open for it, made a short report on the 
state of things within the limits of the Yearly 
Meeting. ‘Two marks of weakness they par- 
ticularize—that a few still held slaves, and | 
some members who took part in the business 
of religious Society, filled offices in the civil 
government. The evils of slavery claimed the 
attention of the Yearly Meeting, and that body 
by epistles to the Yearly Meetings held in Rhode} 
Island, on Long Island (now New York), and 
in Virginia, recommend to Friends in those | 
places, “* a more close inspection into the con- 
duct of members respecting buying, selling, | 
and keeping of slaves.” To the Yearly Meet- | 
ing of Maryland their epistle says: “ It is com- 
fortable to us, that you desire a concern on| 
account of the poor captives among you may | 
increase, which we believe will if Truth be| 
enough eyed therein. For its righteous testi- | 
mony is gradually spreading and rising higher | 
against every branch of the practice of buying, | 
selling or keeping slaves ; and we are strongly | 
of the mind that if Friends who are in measure | 
convinced of the evil thereof, do lay aside all | 
views of self-interest, and sincerely desire and | 
endeavour to discharge their Christian duty | 
towards them, the case of this people would | 
not be so sorrowful as it now is.” In respect | 
to members filling offices in the civil govern- 
ment, the Yearly Meeting by minute advises | 
its own members to live near the divine princi- | 
ple, that “ the testimony of Truth may become 
more valuable to us than any temporal consi- 
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accepted.” “Friends in their several Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings are desired to cau- 
tion their members against accepting of offices 
in legislation, or the executive part of govern- 
ment.” In endeavouring to perform their duty, 
and to fulfil all righteousness, the Yearly Meet- 
ing believed it right to advise their own mem- 
bers, not to buy or settle on lands for which 
the Indians had not received a compensation. 
They also deemed it seasonable to spread the 
same concern before their brethren at the other 
Yearly Meetings in America, 

The Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, had 
sent up in its reports to the Yearly Meeting, 
an account of the sorrowful defection of some 
of its members from the peaceable spirit of the 
Gospel, in taking up arms to resist the rioters 
in the Second month. This brought the Year- 
ly Meeting under much exercise, “ and a fer- 
vent concern prevailed for the support of our 
Christian testimony in all its branches, and for 
the restoration of those who have erred there- 
from.” A minute was made, earnestly recom- 
mending to the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia to continue to labour to convince all who 
had taken up arms of the error in so doing. 
In an epistle addressed by the Yearly Meeting 
to that in London, the subject is thus spoken 
of. The conduct of those of our profession, 
who deviated from our principles by bearing 
arms in the late commotions in Philadelphia, 
appears to be under the notice and care of 
Friends there. After much deliberation there- 
on, we have now been deeply baptized into the 
suffering state of that Monthly Meeting, and 
hope strength and confirmation will be admin- 
istered to them, to persevere in the discharge 
of their duty, with holy zeal and Christian 
charity, in the spirit of meckness and wisdom.” 

In the same epistle occurs the following sen- 
tences. “As our repeated endeavours have 
not been so effectual as to prevent a number of 
our profession from accepting seats in the 
House of Assembly, we have been desirous 
every occasion should be avoided of minister- 
ing ground to our adversaries to charge us as 
a body, with a connection with them.” Then, 
in allusion to the action of the assembly in pe- 
titioning the king to take the government of the 
province into his own hand, the epistle says, 
“ We find it necessary to acquaint you, that 
after deliberate and weighty consideration, this 
meeting doth not find freedom to join there- 
with, believing it to be most expedient for us 
in this time of probation, as much as may be, 
to be still and quiet.” 

Many of the members of the Yearly Meeting 
held in Maryland, for a long series of years, 
had been anxious that it should be attached to 
the Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia. In 
the vear 1757 a minute was made by that 
Yearly Meeting on the subject, and from year 
to year, it was brought before it for considera- 
tion until the year 1764. The meeting then be- 
lieving such a junction would be of great ser- 
vice to its members, appointed a committee to 
attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with a 
request that it might be received as one of the 
constituent branches of that body. This com- 
mittee brought with it copies of the various 


|deration, and the honours and profits of the! minutes made by the Yearly Meeting of Mary. 
| world be neither sought afier' nor too readily | land, in relation to the proposal, and the subject 


| claimed the very serious consideration of the 
Friends assembled in Philadelphia. Not being 
willing to act hastily in the matter, a commit. 
tee was appointed to sit with the Maryland 
Friends in their next Yearly Meeting, who 
might judge whether it was generally accept. 
able to Friends constituting that body, and 
report to the Yearly Meeting held in Philadel. 
phia in 1765. ‘The commitice reported to that 
Yearly Meeting in favour of granting the re. 
quest, and it was united with by those then 
assembled. For many years after this, repre- 
sentatives from the Yearly Meeting in Mary- 
land as regularly attended the Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia, as ‘those appointed by any of 
its constituent Quarterly Meetings. 

John Hunt, of Great Britain, who had twice 
visited this country under a religious concern 
to labour in the ministry of the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus, for the gathering of the wandering, 
and for the strengthening of the weak in faith, 
had a few days before this Yearly Meeting 
arrived in Philadelphia. He had temporal busi- 
ness to attend to, which rendered it necessary 
that he should for a time reside in America. 
Being here with the approbation of his Friends 
in England, he attended the Yearly Meeting, 
and his services in it appear to have been very 
acceptable to those assembled. Indeed, great 
harmony and unity of sentiment prevailed 
amongst those gathered, and though the times 
were evil, yet the faithful could rejoice in feel- 
ing the Lord’s approving presence, and in the 
prospect of better days in the church. The 
closing minute of the Yearly Meeting’s pro- 
ceedings, after acknowledging that the meetings 
had at times been favoured with a renewal of 
“ancient kindness, which administers occasion 
of thankfulness and gratitude,” thus ends : “ In 
a solemn sense thereof, after a time of suppli- 
cation and thanksgiving, the meeting adjourned 
to meet again in this place at the usual time 
next year, if it be the Divine will.” 

In the Tenth month, 1764, a new assembly 
was elected, but a large majority of the mem- 
bers chosen, were in favour of prosecuting the 
measures agreed on by the preceding represen- 
tatives. Determined to get from under the 
control of proprietary instructions, this assem- 
bly sent Benjamin Franklin to England, to 
join their agents there in labouring to bring the 
political divorce about. The Meeting for Suf- 
ferings in Philadelphia at its meeting in the 
Eleventh month of this year, thought it need- 
ful to address an epistle to their brethren in 
London, to inform them thereof, and to request 
them to look after their interests in case any 
political change should take place. ‘The Meet- 
ing for Suflerings of London, by an epistle 
dated Second month 25th, 1765, in reply say, 
that the agents of Pennsylvania, had taken no 
steps to present the petition of the assembly to 
the king, being engaged in other important 
matters for the good of the colonies. “ Be 
assured we shall watch with great attention, 
and do every thing that lies in our power to 
secure your civil and religious liberties, on 
their ancient foundation. Should the agents 
proceed, we shall inform you from time to 
time of the steps that may be taken in this very 
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important business, as they come to our know- 
ledge ; and take such precautions as prudence | 
may suggest. We fervently wish your increase | 
and prosperity in true wisdom, and may He| 
who has the hearts of kings and rulers in his 
hand, dispose them to favour and indulgence.” 
“ We seriously lament the calamities that sur- 
round you. ‘The certain persuasion that it will 
be our own fault if every visitation of this na- 
ture does not work for good, mitigates the 
anxiety we should otherways feel for you. | 
Let it be your endeavour to silence reproach, 
to overcome your enemies, proclaim your inno- 
cence, and conciliate the favour of Heaven, and 
the good will of virtuous men, by a life con- 
formable to that light and wisdom, and in the | 
power of Truth which made your ancestors 
noble, and is well able to dignify and protect | 
their descendants, if they hearken and obey.” 
When the minutes of the assembly were 
printed at the close of 1764, the list of griev- 
ances signed by Matthew Smith and James 
Gibson, and the declaration without signature 
presented by the rioters, were found there | 
recorded. ‘The Meeting for Suffering in Phi- 
ladelphia, immediately on discovering it, pre- 
pared an address to the legislature, which bears 
date Fifth mooth 17th, 1765. In this they 
state that these two papers contain many unjust 
charges and insinuations against the Society of 
Friends, and request that its answer thereto as 
presented to Governor Penn, should be printed 
on the record of the house, that the vindication 
might be as public as the calumny. The 
assembly immediately granted the request, and | 
ordered that the vindication should be printed 


ainong ils votes. 
(To be continued.) 

















From the British Friend. 
A Word in Season. 
To the Editors of the British Friend. 

Respected Friends. —Believing that a revi- 
val of the following valuable Epistle, from that 
faithful servant of the church, the late Martha 
Smith, of Doncaster, to the ministers and el- 
ders of her day, may prove to some at the 
present time, “ A word in Season,” | forward 
it to you; in order that (meeting your appro- 
val), it may obtain a place in the columns of 
The British Friend; and remain, with love, 
your Friend, L. W. 

Dearly Beloved Friends,—Having, accord- 
ing to my apprehension, experienced much of 
the constraining power and love of Christ Jesus | 
our Lord, drawing my spirit into inexpressible | 
sympathy with the seed immortal, and point- 
ing out a way whereby relief might be obtained, 
by communicating something of what “ my 
hands have handled” during my travail in the 








“the blessings ancient and new” showered | truly moving and edifying narrative, as it hath 
down upon me without measure for a series of been, I fully believe, opened by the key of Da- 
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years, particularly during the protracted ill-| vid; forcibly pointing out to the messengers of 
ness with which | have been visited, the Gospel, the great caution required, even 
My mind hath often been introduced into deep | when, according to their apprehension, add is 
and weighty exercise, respecting the most im- fully prepared for the oblation. How deeply 
portant vocation in which the children of men |incumbent, still to wait to hear the all-powerful 
can be employed on this side of the grave;|word of command! for peradventure a ram 
that of “having the everlasting Gospel to|may be unexpectedly caught in a thicket out 
preach unto them that dwell on the earth,”—|of our sight, and made ready for the sacrifice. 
even to be mouth to the people. ‘The extraor- | Therefore, to obey the injunction, “ Be silent, 
dinary care and caution absolutely requisite|oh all flesh, before the Lord, for he is raised 
herein, is memorably exhibited in the account lup out of his holy habitation,” is of vast im- 
on record concerning Moses, when he lified up| portance, and our indispensable duty, until we 
his hand and with his rod smote the rock | distinctly hear the voice of our Almighty Fa- 
twice, and the water gushed out abundantly ;|ther. Oh, the patient waiting that is necessa- 
yet how deep must have been his agony, on|ry at this all-important crisis, previous to the 
discovering that through unwatchfulness to the Great Head of the Church revealing his sacred 
word of command, he had offended the Lord| word to his children! Yet forever praised be 
Almighty, although described to be “very|His adorable name! indisputable certainty, 
meek above all the men which were on the|and soul-satisfying assurance, are the blessed 
face of the earth ;” emphatically pointing out | results of deep introversion of soul in these so- 
the imperious necessity of waiting to receive a} lemnn seasons of awful prostration; and there 
clear commission, lest we touch the Ark un-|are those who, through unmerited mercy, are 
bidden, and the anger of the Lord be kindled | joyful witnesses that, previous to an action be- 
against us, as in the case of Uzzah, when the|ing called for, they are permitted to feel a 
Lord ‘smote him because he put his|trembling somewhat similar to Moses, when 
hand to the ark, and there he died before|he said, “I exceedingly fear and quake;” a 
God ;” for it is written, “the prophet who|certain token that the Most High is nigh at 
shall presume to speak a word in my name, | hand, comparable to the whirlwind and the fire 
which I have not commanded him to speak,|that Elijah heard and saw, (when he wrapped 
even that prophet shall die.” his face in his manile), which must pass by 
On weightily pondering the solemn truths | before “ the still small voice” is fully compre- 
contained in holy writ, great is my solicitude, | hended, which is truth indeed, altogether pow- 
that all who minister in the assemblies of the|erful; and whatsoever is unfolded by this 
Lord’s people, may offer offerings in righteous. | light, after passing through these essential bap- 
ness, such’ as will find acceptance with him.|tisms, may with entire safety be relied upon, 
A pure ministry is a blessing from heaven :| as proceeding from the Holy of the Holies. 
as this is perfectly maintained, they who Moreover, I feel engaged to bear testimony, 
minister, and those who are ministered unto,|that important in the highest degree is a state 
rejoice together; if, contrary-wise, words are| of close and inward watchfulness, before we 
uttered in our religious gatherings without the| put up our petitions, or offer the tribute of 
spirit and power of the Highest, it tends to af-| thanksgiving and praise in the presence of the 
flict and disturb those who are communing| Lord and his gathered Church. Well, may 
with Christ their Saviour, and doth not profit; we, as a people, reverently acknowledge, that 
the church; as nothing gathers to God, ex- |‘ prayer and supplication are an essential part 
cept what proceeds from his all-bountiful hand. | of worship, and must be performed in spirit and 
As there is an abiding in the sale pavilion,|in truth, with a right understanding seasoned 
words are few and savoury ; neither is there| with grace.” Very great is the danger of be- 
any danger of incurring Divine displeasure, by | ing misled in this solemn act of devotion, as 
standing in the way of those who are livingly | well as of taking another’s exercise, unless we 
sensible of the fire burning upon the altar, kin-|try the fleece both wet and dry; because, 
died by the mighty hand of the Lord God of| when the spirit of supplication overshadows an 
Hosts. As this is witnessed, the impressive| assembly, those who are united in’ solemn 
language on holy record will go forth, “ How | worship are dipped into one and the same bap- 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of|tism, which circulates from vessel to vessel ; 
him that bringeth good tidings ; that publisheth| as set forth by the lip of Truth—* The Lord 
peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good ;| sent a word unto Jacob, and it hath lighted up- 
that publisheth salvation.” Deep attention to| on Israel.” At this critical juncture, it is ab- 
the pointings of the Holy finger, is also im-|solutely needful to attend in “ the silence of all 








mighty work wherein I have been exercised in | pressively exemplified as it regards the father | flesh,” before-we are enabled to discern the 
my day, as a watchword to those who may be|of the faithful, when he was about to offer up| mind of Truth ; or witness the sacrifice to be 


called to blow the trumpet on the holy Hill,| his son Isaac. 
and to whom an awful responsibility attaches ;| riod, how gathered must have been the state | 


At that awfully important pe- completely prepared, so as to pray with accep- 
tance ; yet if preserved in holy stillness, the 





it is under an humbling persuasion, that “ the | of his mind ; when his beloved child made the | sonnd of the trampet waxeth louder and louder, 
Lion of the tribe of Judah has prevailed” to|deeply interesting inquiry—* Behold the fire| until the evidence is indisputably clear and 
open the way, that I attempt to convey it in|and the wood, but where is the lamb for a| certain, that the Lord speaketh from heaven ; 
writing: the openings being clearly unfolded | burnt offering?” Fraught with resignation | and the Most High uttereth his voice. We are 
in my view, I dare not withhold them, lest [| and faith is the reply of Abraham, our father, | then constrained implicitly to obey, and lift up 
should commit sacrilege, and rob the church | —* My son;-God will provide himself a lamb | a banner on the high mountain, and our heart 
of its right, which would be high ingratitude ;| for a burat offering.” Solemnly have I been| with our hands unto God in the Heavens ;” 
seeing how much [ owe unto my Lord for all | impressed and instructed, in contemplating this| that with David, we may declare—* Blessed 








be thou, Lord God of Israel, our Father, for- | vens into the glory of the Father, with which |ed of the living enh only true God. 
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His pre- 


ever and ever. Thine, oh Lord, is the great-| he is glorified as he was before the world be- | sence accompanied us in our travels, and 
ness and the power and the glory, and the vic-| gan; having that name which is before every | his power and Spirit wrought mightily with us, 
tory, and the majesty, for all that is in the | uame, that he had in the beginning, which is|to seek a people to worship him in spirit, and 
H@aven, and in the earth, is thine. ‘Thine is|the Word of God, the eternal life, that was bring again that which was lost. 


the kingdom, oh Lord; and thou art exalted 
as Head above all.” 


with the Father; which doth enlighten men, 
that through him, who is the Way, Truth and 


** And by the Spirit of the Lord we have not 
been so much directed to show to people that 


By the foregoing salutation, | am now re-/ Life, man may be reconciled and have access! which was written by the prophets, evangelists 
lieved from a heavy burden; and have great unto God, who only hath immortality, dwell-| and apostles, for a foundation of faith, that 
occasion reverently to acknowledge, that the | ing in the light, to which no mortal eye can | being generally outwardly known and believed 


day is arrived when, in serenity and peace, a 
retreat from the arduous field of labour is mer- 
cifully sounded ; and that, like Issachar, { am 
favoured to rejoice in my tent. Fervent 
the breathing of my heart, that all who believe 
themselves called of God as was Aaron, may | 
so attend to the leadings of Christ within, the | 
hope of glory, as to build upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone ; which | 
am enabled thankfully to testify, is a safe hid- 
ing place in the day of trouble, and has sup- 
ported me during many years of deep mental 
and bodily conflict. On retrospect, my heart 
is gladdened within me, under Divine impres- 
sion that the hand of Omnipotence hath been 
eminently set forth to sustain and carry through 
in and overall. Then fear not, ye remnant} 
of Jacob, however baptism may succeed bap- 
tism; remember that “ unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness; for the Lord is 
our judge; the Lord is our law-giver; the} 
Lord is our King ; He will save us.” 

With love unfeigned, | bid you farewell; | 
and remain, in the consolation of the Gospel of | 
Life and Salvation, your sympathising and af- 
fectionate Sister in the Truth, 


1S | 





approach, and without which no man hath 
seen or shall see God. Therefore, O man, 
whose soul is immortal, wait to have its eye 
opened in the light, that thou’ mayest see God, 
and walk with him in the garden, asin the be 
ginning, before the fall and separation was, or 
ever the evil eye was open, or the immortal 
eye overshadowed by death. 

‘In the beginning man’s will and inward de- 
sires were free, and not compellable to or from 
any thing, till hearkening to the temptation of 
the serpent, they lost their habitation in the 
light, and entered into the darkness, and are 
thereby captivated and have lost their [reedom, 
and changed their glory into shame, and the 
truth into a lie, which they speak and believe 
instead of the trath. Being erred from the 
light, they are out of the divine way and har- 
mony, shut up in darkness and anguish, where 
only they have their power and the root of their 
life, who are degenerate from the pure Light, 
from which all that be gone out, live in the fall, 
error and enmity against it, and naturally seek 
to draw all that they can penetrate or enter, 
from the light, into the same condemnation. 
And in this state | have beheld how all men 
have corrupted their way, and are together be- 
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come unprofitable, which be gone from the 
Doncaster, Eighth month, 29th, 1828. 


Light. And also that those called Christians, 
are apostate, who are not only erred from, but 
in enmity against the Life and Light, which the 
apostles showed and turned the Gentiles (who 
became true Christians) unto, though they 
profess and build men up in an outward know- 
After speaking of the divine openings which | ledge of their words. I know and have seen 
he had respecting our Lord and Saviour Jesus | them all to be foolish builders, such as darken 
Christ, and the fallen state of unregenerate| counsel by words without knowledge, who re- 
man, he testifies that he who showed these | ject the Life that lighteth every man that com- 
things to him and many others, sent them forth | eth into the world, as natural, and insufficient 
to arouse professing Christians who had erred | for a foundation ; also that their building is Ba- 
from the Spirit and to call them to Christ Jesus, | bel, which shall fall with violence and great 
who is the eternal Life and Light, that they | noise; for it stands but upon that which is 
might be built up in him, a spiritual building | movable, changeable, and shall melt like wax 
for the Lord God to dwell in. Speaking of! in the fervent heat of the day. 
our Lord he proceeds :— “But when the Sun of righteousness was 
«| also saw how in his humiliation he was| risen upon me, and by the power of the Father 
compassed in fashion as a man by the Virgin, | revealed in me, by which I saw God’s love to 
brought forth and touched with a feeling of our mankind, and the way of his redemption ; then 
infirmities, yet without spot of 
liness, having the Spirit without measure, and the | men who are gone out of the way, perishing 
fulness of the Godhead in him. Yet was he a| for want of the true knowledge of the only 
man of sorrows, rejected of men, judged a blas-| Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, whose life en- 
phemer, and not worthy to live, by the chief) lightens the world. And the Lord God, who 
priests and pharisees who had the scriptures. | showed these things to me, with many others, 
And Pilate who had natural learning, Hebrew, | whom he anointed by the pouring forth of his 
Greek and Latin, delivered him to be crucified; | Spirit for the same work, caused us to run to 
and after he had witnessed a good confession be- | and fro among the professors of the Christian’s 
fore him, he tasted death for every man. of which | words ; to show them their error from the Spi- 
it was impossible for him to be held. Therefore} rit and life, and how their worship stood in 
he rose by the power of God, and in divers|their own wills, and that their works were dead 
manners appeared to his disciples ; after which, works, found out by invention, and not led into 
he that descended did ascend far above all hea-| by the Spirit of Life, and therefore not accept- 
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sin, perfect in ho- | bowels of pity yearned in me to the children of 


where we have travelled, but rather to show 
| unto people the eternal Life whereof they wrote, 
| which we have seen, felt and handled as they 
\did, that doth enlighten all men. To this we 
|have principally laboured to turn people, that 
ithey might be quickened, and led from Satan’s 
[power to God, and receive remission of sins 
|through the precious blood of Christ, by which 
they that believe, and walk in the light, are 
;cleansed from all sin, and justified in the sight 
of God. And that Christ, who is the eternal 
life and light, is the foundation we have borne 
witness to, and gathered people in his name, 
| which is the Word that lives and abides forever, 
that being thereby quickened and prepared as 
lively stones, they may be built a spiritual 
house or church for God to dwell and walk in, 
And we have approved ourselves as the minis- 
ters of Christ in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in impri- 
sonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, 
in fastings, in pureness, in kindness, in the 
Holy Ghost, in knowledge, in long-suffering 
and love unfeigned. We have laboured to pre- 
serve, and present those that believed our re- 
port, and gathered together in the light, pure 
and spotless unto God ; and he hath given wit- 
ness to us in the consciences of people, by 
pouring forth of his Spirit, and giving increase 
of life, strength, and virtue, with many other 
spiritual blessings, as to eat of the hidden man- 
na, and sit together in heavenly places in the 
light. Isay this he hath done, and given to 
those whom in his power we have gathered 
out of the world’s temples, worships and na- 
ture, to know the eternal God their Father, and 
worship him in spirit and truth, and not to 
move or act but as the Spirit of Truth moves 
and leads them, in which God doth accept 
them and receive them as his children. ‘These 
he chasteneth in his tender mercy, and tries in 
the furnace of affliction, hiding their life in 
himself, that through great tribulation and per- 
secution he may cause the Spirit of grace and 
glory to rest upon them, in which they shall 
grow unto an holy temple, and be a glorious 
church, in which he will make his abode forever. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
SONNET. 


Frail flowers up-springing from the dark brown earth, 
And glorious stars, unfading in the sky, 
Remind us of our low, and mortal birth, 
And of our high, immortal destiny : 
Like Love, the radiance of the stars descends 
As if to cheer the crushed, and drooping flowers ; 
The soul-like fragrance of the flowers ascends 
As if to seck a purer air than ours : 
How sweet to him whose love-illumined eye 
Beholds a Father’s arm extended there ; 
Sustaining all the glowing worlds on high, 
And tinting every fragile flowret here ; 
Bidding the lily in this vale of tears, 


Join the harmonious anthem of the spheres! E. 





